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THe ARREST OF Buck 


DOWN THE RIVER; 
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BUCK BRADFORD AND THE TYRANTS. 


A Stony ror Boys AND GIELse. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CLARENCE BRADFORD. 


“\ TY dear little Flora!” exclaimed Clar- 
ence, as he glanced from me to her, 

after he entered the room. 
He sprang to her chair, embraced and kissed 
her. I saw that he was winking rapidly, as 
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though an unmanly weakness was getting pos- 
session of him. 

“Buck!” he added, extending his hand to 
me, “‘ what does all this mean? I supposed 
you were both in Torrentville.” 

“We are not. We couldn’t stand it any 
longer,” I replied. 

“Stand what?” he demanded, sternly. 

“The way that Captain Fishley’s folks 
treated us.” 

‘* You don’t mean to say they abused you!” 

* That’s just what I mean to say. I thought 
I spoke plain enough in my letters for you to 
understand me.” 





‘*T had no idea that you were actually abused. 
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Boys are always grumbling and complaining. | gave me one hundred dollars for something I 
and some of them think their lot is a great | did for him.” 

deal harder than itis. Flora didn’t say any-| ‘‘ Who was he?” asked Clarence. 

thing in her letters; she didn’t complain.” **T can’t tell you, or anybody, who he was, 

‘* She wouldn’t have said anything if they | About this time Ham Fishley robbed a letter 
had ki‘led her,” I replied. ‘Iam not one of | of forty dollars, and when the money was 
the g-umbling sort, and I didn’t say anything | missed, he laid it to me.” 
till they picked upon me so that I couldn’t ‘*How do you know he did it?” demanded 
stand it. I was kept at home from school half | Clarence. 
the time to work; and then I was the old man’s “I saw him do it. I saw him break the seal, 
servant, the old woman’s servant, and Ham’s | take out the money, and burn the letter; and 
servant. I was kept on the jump by some of |I explained fully the circumstances. Ham 
them all the time.” saw me counting my money, and his father 

‘* But you were only to take care of the horse, | wanted me to tell where I got it. I couldn't 
and go for the mail every evening; and I|dothat. They sent for aconstable; but I took 
thought you rather liked that,” he added; and | to the swamp. Now, I had either to tell where 
he wore a look of astonishment and indigna- | I got the money, which I couldn't do, or go to 
tion. jail. Instead of doing either, I took Flora on 

‘I did like it; but I had to work in the gar- | the raft with me, and came down the river.” 
den, feed the pigs, make the fires, do chores “This is a very strange story, Buck; and I 
about the house, run of errands, and work in | don’t much blame Captain Fishley for not be- 
the store. I was kept busy from morning till | lieving it,” said Clarence. ‘Somebody gave 
night.” you a hundred dollars, and you would not tell 

“That wasn’t the bargain I made with | who, even to save yourself from going to jail. 
them.” ; I can't blame him.” 

“I wouldn’t have made any row about the “Nor I either, so far as that was concerned; 
work, if they hadn’t treated me so meanly. | but I do blame Ham, for he knew very well 
Ham used me like a dog, and ordered me | that I did not rob the mail.” 
around as though I had been his nigger ser- * But why can’t you tell who gave you the 
vant. It was ‘Buck, do this,’ and ‘ Buck, do | money?” 
that, and be quick about it.’ It was ‘Buck,| ‘‘ Because I promised not to do so, and be! 
black my boots,’ in surly tones.” cause my telling would do an injury to the per- 

‘Black his boots!” exclaimed Clarence. son who gave it to me.” 

** Yes, black his boots ; and I was fool enough “TI don’t like the looks of this thing, Buck,” 
to do it until I found I only got kicked for mind- | added Clarence, shaking his head. 
ing. Mrs. Fishley used to snarl at me from “*T know it don’t look very well,” I replied, 
morning till night. I never did anything right, | rather sheepishly, for I realized that my brother 
and was never in the place where I ought to | had his suspicions. 
be. But, Clarence, I should have staid there, ‘‘Why should a man give you a hundred 
I suppose, till the time you named, if they had | dollars?” 
not abused Flora.” *¢ Because I saved his life,” I answered, des- 

“Flora!” said he, knitting his brow, as he | perately. 
glanced at her. “If you did, he ought to be the first one to 

I told him that our female tyrant had ac- | give you the credit for the noble deed.” 
tually shaken her several times, to say nothing ‘¢ There’s the hitch.” 
of the constant scolding to which she was sub- ‘“‘ So I think,” said my brother, shaking his 
jected. He was indignant, and assured me, if | head. 
he had supposed the case was half as bad as I ‘‘ Clarence, I know Buckland is honest and 
had represented, he should have hastened to | true,” interposed Flora. ‘He is the best 
Torrentville and removed us at once. He | brother that ever was, and you musn’t think 
thought my complaints were simply boyish | hard of him.” 
dissatisfaction, and the situation nothing more “Perhaps you know more about it than I 
than simply unpleasant. do, Flora; but it looks bad for him. Whya 

‘But you haven't told the worst of the| man should give him a hundred dollars for 
story,” interposed Mr. Goodridge. saving his life, and then not be willing that he 

“IT will tell that now, for it was the final | should mention his name, passes my compre 
cause of our leaving,” I continued. ‘A cer- | hension.” 
tain gentleman, whose name Icannot mention,! “The gentleman had been drinking 4 little 
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too much, and that was what made him fall 
into the water,” I added, goaded on to reveal 
thus much by the doubts and suspicions of my 
brother. 

“ Well, that makes it a little more plausible,” 
replied Clarence. ‘“ Was there no one present 
when the man fell overboard?” 

“JT shall not say any more about it, whether 
you believe it or not,” I answered, rather in- 
dignantly. ‘‘I made a promise, and I intend 
to keep it.” ; 

“T am satisfied the young man is honest, 
Mr. Bradford,” said the merchant. 

“T know he is,” added Emily, with an en- 
thusiasm which was worth the testimony of all 
the others. 

“After the noble deed he has done, after 
risking his life to save that of an entire stran- 
ger, as he did for my daughter, I know he is 
not capable of robbing the mail,” continued 
Mr. Goodridge. 

“Saved your daughter?” asked Clarence, 
with an inquiring look at Emily and her 
father. 

Flora volunteered to tell the story of the 
events following the steamboat explosion, and 
my modesty will not permit me to set down 
the pleasant speeches which Emily added to 
the narrative. 

“Well, Buck, I am willing to grant that you 
are a hero,” said Clarence, good-naturedly ; 
“and you have done things for which I should 
have been slow to give you the credit, if the 
facts were not fully attested by all these wit- 
nesses. So you have made a voyage from 
Torrentville to New Orleans on a raft?” 

“T have, and brought Flora with me.” 

“You have proved yourself to be a smart 
boy, and I only wish you had left a better repu- 
tation behind you at Torrentville.” 

I thought this remark was a little harsh. I 
do not wish to say anything against my brother, 
but I was very much disappointed in the view 
which he took of the robbery question. I know 
that he valued reputation as the apple of his 
eye, and keenly felt that it was cowardice for 
an innocent person to run away from the ap- 
pearance of evil. I know that he was very in- 
dignant at the treatment which the Fishleys 
had bestowed upon Flora and me; but he 
seemed to believe that I had exaggerated it, 
and that I had fied from Torrentville solely to 
escape the consequences of robbing the mail. 

He was not satisfied with my conduct, and 
declared that my character must be cleared 
from all suspicion. The name he bore must 
not be tainted even by the appearance of a 
crime. He had been an honest man; his 
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father had been an honest man, and he would 
rather have his brother sunk in the deepest 
depths of the Mississippi than that the stigma 
of acrime should be fastened upon him. I was 
awed and abashed by the dignity of his bear- 
ing and his speech. 

“ Buck, dare you go back to Torrentville?” 
he asked. 

““T should only be thrown into jail if I 
went.” 

‘*No matter for that. Dare you trust. to 
your own integrity for the final result?” 

“‘T can’t bring the gentleman into court to 
say that he gave me the money, which is the 
only thing against me.” 

‘‘ Have you told the person how you are 
situated, and of the charge against you?” 

**No, I haven’t seen him. He lives a hun- 
dred miles from Torrentville.” 

*“*T suppose so. Such witnesses are always 
a great way off when they are wanted,” added 
my brother, with an ill-concealed sneer. 

‘*T see that you think I am guilty, Clarence,” 
I replied, wounded beyond measure at his 
severe conclusions. 

‘“*T confess that the affair looks to me like a 
trumped-up story.” 

‘No, no, Clarence,” interposed poor Flora, 
her eyes filled with tears, as she came to my 
chair and put her arm lovingly around my 
neck. ‘* Dear Buckland, I know you are inno- 
cent!” 

** So do I!” exclaimed Emily. 

‘* Hookie!” ejaculated Sim Gwynn, who had 
been sitting in silence, with his eyes and mouth 
wide open, but rather nervous when the battle 
seemed to be going against me. 

I wanted to cry myself, for I felt that my 
brother was very hard upon me. While the 
others were reaching conclusions through their 
feelings alone, he was taking the common- 
sense view of the case. The facts were stub- 
born, as I had been obliged to acknowledge 
before; and all I could bring to attest my in- 
nocence was my simple word. But the con- 
ference was interrupted by the coming of the 
family physician, who had been sent for to see 
Emily. She and her father left the room. 

Clarence went over the history of the rob- 
bery again; and the more he considered, the 
more dissatisfied he became with me. Dear 
Flora pleaded for a more gentle judgment, and 
told him how ill Ham and Mrs. Fishley treat- 
ed me. 

‘*I don’t blame you for leaving the Fishleys,” 
he added. ‘I blame myself for permitting 
you to remain there, after you complained of 


them; but I had just been taken into partner- 
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ship with my employers, and I could not well 
be absent. But I do blame you for leaving 
them with a stain upon your character. Some- 
thing must be done immediately. I will not 
permit them to think you are guilty, unless 
you are so. If you are guilty, you are no 
brother of mine.” 

“I am not guilty,” I protested. 

‘* Then you must prove it.” 

**T can't prove it.” 

**Are you willing to take your oath before 
God, in court, that you saw Ham Fishley take 
the money and burn the letter?” 

“Tam.” 

“Very well. Then you shall go to Torrent- 
ville, and face your accusers.” 

**T am willing to do what you think is best.” 

**T can’t believe you are guilty of this crime; 
but you were foolish to run away from it.” 

‘**T will write to the petson who gave me the 
money, and he may do.as he pleases about 
helping me out of the scrape.” 

‘* My business is nothing compared with this 
matter, and I will go with you. Now, where is 
this raft?” 

He wished to see it, and Sim and I went 
with him to the levee. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
UP THE RIVER. 


LARENCE called a dray, and had all 

Flora’s things conveyed to the house he 
was fitting up as his residence. The raft and 
its apparatus he sold, and he gave me the 
money. This was the end of the craft which 
had brought us on our voyage of seventeen 
hundred and fifty miles. We returned to the 
house of Mr. Goodridge in the afternoon. 

The physician had only repeated his advice 
that Emily must have a change of climate. 
Her father had already decided to accompany 
her to the North himself. Clarence declared 
that Flora must not stay in the city during the 
sickly season. He had been married a month 
before, and if we had remained in Torrentville, 
the letter he wrote to us just before the happy 
event would doubtless have reached us. It had 
been his plan to start for New York early in 
August; and to return to New Orleans by the 
way of the West in October, taking Flora and 
me with him. Our unexpected arrival changed 
his purpose. In the course of a week it was 
arranged that we should go to Torrentville at 
once, and Mr. Goodridge and his daughter 
were to accompany us. 

Flora and I remained at the house of the 





merchant during our stay in the city, though 
we frequently saw my brother’s wife. She 
soon became much attached to Flora; the 
gentle invalid was so patient and loving that 
she could not help it. If there had been no 
cloud hanging over me, I should have been 
very happy in the bright prospect before me; 
but I hoped, when we arrived at Torrentville, 
that Squire Fishley would find a way to extri- 
cate me from my dilemma. 

‘‘ Buck,” said Clarence to me, on the day 
before we started, “ you begin life under 
brighter auspices than I did. Mr. Goodridge 
has just paid over to me the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars, to be invested for you, and to be 
paid over to you when you are of age.” 

‘“*Ten thousand dollars!” I exclaimed, 
amazed at the magnitude of the sum. 

** And the same sum for Flora. Well, twenty 
thousand dollars is not much for him. He is 
a very rich man, and Emily is his pet. He has 
three sons; but all of them are bad boys, and 
all his hope in this world rests in his daughter, 
You are a lucky fellow, Buck.” 

“JT didn’t think of anything of this kind,” I 
added, filled with wonder at my good fortune. 

“I don’t say you didn’t deserve it; for, ac- 
cording to all accounts, you behaved well, and 
the girl would certainly have been drowned if 
you had not saved her. I am proud of you, 
Buck; but I wish you were well out of this 
Torrentville scrape.” 

That worried him; and, indeed, it worried 
me, after I had heard so much said about it. 
If I had understood the matter as well in the 
time of it as I did afterwards, doubtless I 
should not have trusted to flight for safety, 
but faced my accusers. My sudden departure 
could not have failed to confirm the suspicions 
of Captain Fishley, and probably Ham had 
made the best use of the circumstances. 

The next day we went on board of a fine 
steamer, bound to St. Louis. State-rooms 
had been engaged for the whole party, and I 
should be glad to tell the story of the journey 
if space would permit. We enjoyed it very 
much, and on the way I pointed out to my 
companions the various objects of interest con- 
nected with the slower voyage of the raft. At 
first Emily was timid on board of the steamer; 
but her father introduced the captain to her, 
and he assured her that the boilers were new, 
and that he never raced with other boats under 
any circumstances. She acquired confidence. 
Her health had improved a great deal, and she 
was able to sit up all daf. 

At St. Louis we took another steamer, and 
from that were transferred to a third, which 
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went up the Wisconsin River. When we ar- 
rived at Riverport, I felt as though I was at 
home, though I dreaded to appear again in 
Torrentville. At St. Louis I had written a 
long letter to Squire Fishley, narrating all the 
facts of the robbery of the mail, and the charge 
against me. I assured him I should keep the 
promise I had made to him, if I had to die in 
jail for doing so, and that he might do as he 
pleased about assisting me. I told him our 
party would be in Riverport by the 1oth of 
June, and wished him to write me there, ad- 
vising me what to do. 

On my arrival at Riverport I went to the 
post-office, and obtained the letter which was 
waiting for me. The senator wrote that he 
would meet me in Riverport as soon after the 
the 10th of June as his business would permit. 
He thanked me very warmly for keeping his 
secret so well, and assured me I should not 
suffer for my fidelity to him. 

This letter made me happy. I told Clar- 
ence that the gentleman who had given me 
the money was coming to my relief, and 
would be in Riverport within a few days. As 
the party were pleasantly situated at the hotel, 
it was decided to remain until the ‘* mysterious 
personage,” as Clarence called him, made his 
appearance. Then the awkward fact that when 
he did come he would be recognized, by my 
friends, as the tippler who had fallen overboard, 
would be disclosed; and I blamed myself for 
what I had said to them. I stated my dilemma 
to Clarence, and he placed the whole party 
under the seal of secrecy. 

Ihad promised not to tell who had given me 
the money. I had not done so; butI had said 
enough to enable my friends to know who he 
was when the squire came. It was awkward, 
but I could not help it, though I blamed my- 
self for saying even as much as I did. 

Emily and I had become fast friends. Before 
we started from New Orleans, Clarence had 
dressed me up in a new suit of black clothes, 
and I flattered myself that I was not a bad- 
looking fellow. I was satisfied that Emily did 
not think I was an ill-favored young man. We 
had some pleasant walks at the places where 
we stopped. 

I was very impatient for the arrival of Squire 
Fishley. I expected him the day after we 
reached Riverport; but he did not come. In 
the evening I went to the vicinity of the post- 
office, and had a view of Darky and the wagon; 
but it was driven by a strange boy, who had 
been employed to take my place. I did not 
care to be recognized by any one from Tor- 
rentville; but as this boy did not know me, I 





ventured to go up and pat my friend the black 
horse on the neck. The old fellow seemed to 
know me, and whether he enjoyed the intér- 
view or not, I am sure I did. While I was 
caressing the horse, the new boy came out of 
the office with the mail-bag in his hand. He 
looked curiously at me, and seemed to wonder 
how I happened to be on such good terms with 
his horse. 

‘‘What’s the news up to Torrentville?” I 
asked. 

‘* Nothing particular, as I know of,” he re- 
plied, looking hard at me. 

“Is Captain Fishley there now?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* How’s Ham?” 

‘** First rate.” 

‘* How long have you driven the mail team?” 

‘Going on three weeks. You see the feller 
that drove it before robbed the mail, and had 
to run away.” 

“Did he? What became of him?” 

““That’s what puzzles ’em. They can’t git 
ne clew to him. He cleared about two months 
ago, and they hain’t seen hide nor hair on him 
sence. Do you know him?” 

‘‘Know whom?” I asked, startled by this 
direct question. 

** Buck Bradford, the feller that robbed the 
mail and run away.” 

“* Why do you ask?” 

**Q, nothin’; only the postmaster here told 
me to tell Captain Fishley that a letter came 
here for Buck Bradford, and that a young fel- 
ler took it out. You haven’t seen nothin’ on 
him — have you?” 

I did not choose to answer this question, and 
I edged off, without making any reply. It ap- 
peared that I was generally known in Torrent- 
ville as the mail robber, who had run away to 
escape the consequences of his crime. The - 
reflection galled me; but the day of redemp- 
tion was at hand. I did not quite like it that 
the postmaster had sent word of my presence 
in Riverport to my tyrants; for I did not wish 
to be taken up before the arrival of my most 
important witness. I deemed it prudent, there- 
fore, to keep out of sight to some extent, 
though I did not put myself out much about it. 

Squire Fishley did not come on the second 
day after our arrival, to my very great disap- 
pointment, for I began to fear that I should be 
snapped up by some greedy constable. The 
keeper of the hotel, who did not recognize me 
in the trim suit I wore, had a very handsome: 
keel boat, prettily painted, which he kept for 
the use of the pleasure travel frequenting his 
house. Sim and I had rowed our friends up 
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and down the rivér in this boat, and I engaged 
it for the third day, as soon as I found that the 
senator was not a passenger on the down-river 
steamer. I intended to make a long excursion 
in her, as much to keep myself out of the way, 
as for the fun of it. I invited Emily and Flora 
to go, and they gladly accepted the invitation. 

After breakfast we embarked, with a plenti- 
ful supply of luncheon on board, for we did 
not mean to return till the middle of the after- 
noon. I purposed to go up the creek, and then 
up the branch to the swamp, where we had 
started on our long voyage upon the raft. 
Sim and I pulled cheerfully, and our pas- 
sengers were delighted with the trip. We en- 
tered the gloomy swamp; but the river had 
fallen so that its banks were no longer covered 
with water. I showed Emily the place where 
Sim and I had built the raft. We landed, and 
walked up the slope far enough for her to see 
the house and store of the Fishleys. In the 
cool shade of the swamp we lunched, and en- 
joyed ourselves to the utmost. My fair com- 
panion was an interested listener, and wished 
to know every particular in regard to the raft, 
which had been the means of saving her life. 

About three o’clock we started to return, and 
the passage was so pleasant that it seemed like 
a dream of fairy-land. I sat at the after oar, 
with Emily directly in front of me; and I am 
not altogether sure that this circumstance was 
not the origin of the fairy idea; at any rate, 
her presence enhanced the joy of the occasion. 
All went merry as a marriage bell till we 
reached a part of the river called the Ford. 

At this. stage of the river the water was not 
three feet deep; and, just as we were passing 
the shoalest part of the Ford, two men leaped 
into the water, and waded out to the boat. 
Sim and I were resting on our oars at the time, 
and so sudden was the movement that I had 
no time to get out of the way. 

One of these men seized the boat, and the 
other, in whom I recognized Stevens, the con- 
stable from Torrentville, grasped me by the 
collar, and dragged me out of the boat to the 
shore. 

** We have got you at last,” said the officer. 

‘* Hookie!” shouted Sim, as he stood up in 
the boat gazing at me, with his eyes distended, 
and his mouth wide open. 

My tyrants had me again. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


—— Tue Jews of New York are building a 
fine temple that will cost about one million 
dollars. 





HUNTING AND FISHING IN MAINE, 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


TROUT-FISHING IN SUMMER. 


ROUT-FISHING in summer! What a 

host of pleasant memories crowd the 
mind as we recall the exploits by the brook- 
side in boyhood! How clear then were the 
streams, how green the meadows, how beauti- 
ful the landscape, how golden the sunshine. 
how bright were the silver scales and the gold- 
en and crimson spots of the trouts in those 
days! 

Who is there so unhappy as not to be able 
to recall such scenes in his memory? Tocom- 
plete the picture of a rural scene, we must 
always add a boy fishing beside the green 
alders; it is as picturesque and as forcible as 
the quaintest spire of the village church rising 
above the trees in the Flemish landscape. 

The earliest recollections of our childhood 
are associated with rambling in the meadows 
fishing for trout; and the impressions given 
by the beauties of Nature at that period have 
not been forgotten. Does not the boy stop to 
listen to the carol of the lark or the bobolink 
as he rises heavenward from the meadow, fill- 
ing the air with his melody? Does he not ob- 
serve the ever-changing beauties of the land- 
scape? 

Whilst roving among the forests and fields, 
he is forced to commune with Nature. Sucha 
life is highly beneficial to the child, for it gives 
him a feeling of independence and a hilarity 
of spirit; it opens to him a new world of recre- 
ation and adventure, and stimulates his am- 
bition to the highest pitch. The pure air of 
the country invigorates his blood; the exciting 
sport strengthens his frame, and he soon ac- 
quires a healthy vigor, which may be sought 
for in vain at the mineral springs or in the ex- 
ercises of the gymnasium. 

Yes, trout-fishing leads the pursuer into the 
loveliest scenes of Nature’s domains, and 
arouses the innate love for Nature, whose im- 
pressions on the youthful feelings are not of 
a fleeting character. How well we remember 
to-day the ecstasies we enjoyed when a child, 
as we ran after the grasshoppers on the mead- 
ows, and with them, as bait, tried to lure the 
wary trout from out his lurking-place beneath 
the bank! How high would we toss them into 
the air when they seized the hook! Neither 
have we forgotten the struggle we had with 
the big trout, who came near pulling us in, 
instead of being pulled out. How sturdily did 
we cling to the pole, and how lustily did we 
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yell for help! which came too late, for the fish 
went off with the best part of our line. 

Down upon the Indian River meadows we 
were wont to go with the village urchins on a 
Saturday afternoon and angle for the trout, 
which abounded here in vast numbers, though 
of small size. Here we could catch many doz- 
en fish in a single afternoon; and so bold and 
plenty were they, we never returned empty- 
handed. How we enjoyed the sport, and la- 
bored to excel each other! How startled we 
were when a deer dashed like a shadow across 
the field!. How we shuddered when we came 
to the enormous bear-track! and how quickly 
we turned back homeward, lest we should meet 
the monster himself ! 

Later in life we became possessed of a fine 
jointed pole, with reel, and a well-filled book 
of artificial flies to match. Then we sought 
larger streams, where the fish were less bold, 
and required more ingenuity to entice and 
more skill to land them on shore safely. 

There is a beautiful stream which connects 
two lakes in the Deadham Hills, and it con- 
tained fine trout, who required great skill and 
patience for their capture. This stream is 
only about three miles long, and flows, now 
over a little meadow lying under the shadows 
of the mountain cliff, now forming broad pools, 
whose edges were decked with noble trees and 
verdure of the loveliest hues, then dashing in 
sheets of silvery foam over the granite ledges, 
down among the dark recesses of the forest 
below. 

Into the rapids, or behind some huge bowl- 
der, we cast our flies, but with partial success, 
for the day was too bright and the water too 
clear. Where the current was the swiftest and 
the foam the thickest we were the most suc- 
cessful, and now and then were rewarded with 
a half-pound trout. 

Whilst examining a large pool at the foot of 
a precipitous fall, we espied an enormous trout 
down in the still water. A stray sunbeam 
glanced through the trees, lighting up the 
crystal sands in the bed of the stream below, 
thus revealing the position of the huge fish. 
We quietly attached a silver minnow to our 
line, and gently tossed it to the other side of 
the stream, and drew it across in a most life- 
like manner; but the trout never moved. Again 
we tried; but the fish never even winked, and 
was evidently nédt to be caught so easily. 

On the other bank lay a large log, and from 
behind this we resolved to try all our arts to 
capture the noble fish. Accordingly, we went 
up the stream, and crossed over, and crept 
down to the log in the most cautious manner. 





Peering over the top, we saw the fish in the 
same position, unconscious of his danger. We 
then examined our line, tested its strength, and 
tied on a red hackle fly, which the trout are 
very fond of. Quietly lifting our rod, we 
swung the artificial insect out into the air, and 
let it fall gracefully in front of the fish; but he 
did not move. Again we cast the fly with all 
the art in our power; but the trout did not 
move a fin. We then changed the fly, and 
tied on a large butterfly of the brightest hue. 
Ha! we thought to ourselves, when the old fel- 
low sees the gold and crimson feathers, he will 
make a leap for it. We braced our feet firmly, 
and tossed the gaudy imitation of the butterfly 
out into the sunbeams. Now we jerked it up 
among the branches, and then we let it glide 
down near the surface of the waters a little 
way above the trout. This sporting of the 
fly would sharpen the fish’s appetite, and we 
thought we saw his jaws move in anticipation 
of the coveted mouthful. Again we imitated 
the motions of the natural insect, and let the 
fly fall directly over the trout’s nose; but, to 
our utter surprise, he never noticed it. 

We withdrew the line, and looked at the fish 
with anger; and our first impulse was to throw 
a stone at the stupid fellow. Was it really a 
fish? We began to doubt our senses. Yes, it 
was a fish, for we could see his gills move as 
he breathed the water, and his golden side 
was reflected upon the sands below. 

We sat upon the log and thought about what 
was the best to do, and we were never so much 
at a loss before. We resolved to try the effects 
of a beetle bug, a perfect imitation of which we 
had in our book. We tied it on and threw it 
up the stream, and let it float down the cur- 
rent, giving it the life-like struggling by gen- 
tly jerking the line; but it too swept past the 
trout without tempting him in the least. 

What to do next we did not know. We did 
not want to lose the fish, for he was one of the 
very largest we had ever seen, and seemed to 
be two feet long as he lay in the water. We 
had wasted two hours in trying to capture 
him, and we did not wish to abandon the 
game; but how to catch it was the question. 
We had exhausted our arts, and but one thing 
remained to try. We resolved to try it, al- 
though it was not a manly way of catching 
fish. This was to attempt to noose the trout 
by means of a copper wire, which had been 
annealed by burning it in meadow hay, where- 


| by it was rendered as pliable as a cord of silk. 


We had a long piece of this wire in our book, 
and with it we formed a large noose, and sank 
it in the stream by attaching to it a split 
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bullet. We had removed the upper tip of our 
strong rod, so that we might lift the trout from 
the stream, in case we should be so lucky as to 
slip the wire noose around him. 

When all was ready, we took a long breath, 
and moved the wire, now stretched out into a 
great loop, down the stream. Steady, my 
boy; the trout sees it, and begins to back 
down stream. We waited for a while until the 
fish became quiet, and imperceptibly moved it 
down until we held it under the middle of the 
trout. How the heart beat then with excite- 
ment! We shut our eyes, and gave a tre- 
mendous jerk. The noose tightened, and held 
the fish firmly in its grip. Mustering all our 
strength, we lifted the huge fellow out, splash- 
ing and thrashing about like a porpoise. We 
could hardly clear him from the top of the wa- 
ter, as he was very heavy, and the pole bent 
like a whip under the weight; but we swung 
him over the bank below, and letting him fall 
among the tufts of grass, we fell upon him, 
and seized nim by the head and tail. 

At length we had got the rascal, and we 
clung to him with transports of joy. He 
thrashed about, and strove to throw us off; 
but we stuck like a bur, and rolled over in 
the mud, unconscious of the mire. At length 
we found a stone within reach, and seizing 
this, we struck him on the head until he be- 
came quiet. How happy were we as we lifted 
up the great fish! How our companions would 
rejoice when they saw his immense propor- 
tions! We held up the trout into the sun- 
beams, to gloat over his matchless symmetry, 
his golden hues; and, good gracious, it was an 
enormous sucker ! 

Upon the upper waters of the Penobscot and 
its tributaries, which the pickerel have not 
been able to reach on account of high and im- 
passable falls, the trout abounds in great num- 
bers and of large size. The Penobscot River, 
as it empties into Ripogenus Lake from the 
Chesuncook, is a famous place. This part of 
the river is about two miles long, and flows 
over great slate ledges with a swift, foaming 
current. The trout come down from the Che- 
suncook and up from the Ripogenus, and sport 
in the rapids. The lumbermen, when driving 
logs in the spring of the year, catch great 
numbers, using a piece of pork for bait, and 
sometimes only a bit of red flannel tied to the 
hook. Four-pound trout are frequently caught 
here by such rude means. 

Ten years ago we were passing by these rap- 
ids, and our Indian guide wished me to try the 
trout, and see if they would take my artificial 
baits, of which I:had a fine selection. We 
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took an artificial minnow, made of thin silver, 
and threw it out into the dark and swift wa- 
ters. As we moved it along, like a little fish, 
a dozen silvery forms sprang after it, and a 
strong pull told that a large trout was hooked. 
As our tackle was strong, we shortened the 
pole, and seizing the line, drew the fish in 
without delay. It proved to be a three-pound 
trout, and of great beauty. Again and again 
we threw, and were successful at every cast. 
At length tie Indian said, “Stop; we have 
more than we can eat now.” On counting 
them, we found that we had caught twenty- 
eight great trout, averaging two pounds apiece. 
In the excitement of the sport we had caught 
more than we intended to. We could probably 
have caught a hundred more, easily, in two 
hours, so plenty and eager were they. 

During this same trip down the Penobscot, 
we fished at several places, and found the trout 
to be very numerous. At the Sonadnehunk 
Falls we caught, with a salmon fly, two large 
trout of about six pounds weight each, and 
could have caught a barrel full, if we could 
have made use of them. 


POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” ** Florentine Tales,” “ Simon de 
Montfort,” ‘Confessions of the Ideal,” “ A New Spirit of 
the Age,” ** Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


THE LAMB HOUSEHOLD. 


HE family of the Lambs came, as the 
charming essayist himself humorously 
termed it, of a very sheepish stock; and, asa 
proof of his domesticity, he said he could live 
upon mutton, although he considered eating 
young lamb to be cannibalism. Their ances- 
tors were small farmers in Lincolnshire, a very 
flat part of England. Charles used to attribute 
his indifference to mountains to his hereditary 
Lincolnshirism. His father was clerk to Mr. 
Salt, a barrister of large practice and weaith, 
who pensioned him when he became super- 
annuated. His father had, in his youth, pub- 
lished a volume of poems; but they were, I 
have been told by those who had seen them, 
very poor, being of the Johnsonian order, 
where nothing was called py its real name. 
The sun was Pheebus, the moon Luna, the stars 
‘“‘bright and stellar orbs.” He was also a very 
selfish man, and his eldest son, John, was an 
intensified copy of him. 
Mrs. Lamb was a feeble invalid, who had 
for many years, that is, ever since Mary was 
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a girl, left the charge of everything to her 
daughter, who, being ten years older than 
Charles, was more like a mother to him than 
asister. John, the other child, was two years 
older than Mary, and consequently twelve 
years the senior of Charles. 

The gentle essayist was born on the banks 
of the Thames, London, in Temple Row, Feb- 


ruary 18, 1775; entered Christ Church School,’ 


commonly called the Blue Coat School, in his 
seventh year, where he remained till he was fif- 
teen. His schoolmates were Coleridge, Leigh 
Hunt, Barnes (afterwards editor of the London 
Times), and several other men of future mark 
in the world. The next three years he was a 
clerk under his selfish brother John, in the old 
South Sea House, Throgmorton Street, Lon- 
don. He got an appointment, in 1792, in the 
East India House, Leadenhall Street, London. 
Here he faithfully toiled for thirty-three years, 
day by day, excepting his annual summer vaca- 
tion. In 1825 he was superannuated on a pen- 
sion of four hundred and fifty pounds a year — 
a very handsome income, more especially forty 
years ago. He had also saved over two thou- 
sand pounds. On the 27th of December, 1834, 
he died of erysipelas, caused by a wound on his 
face, having fallen in the road, and hurt his 
nose and cheek. The East India Company, for 
once departing from their stereotyped rules, 
continued to his sister the usual two thirds 
pension, as though she had been his widow. 
The terrible tragedy which threw a gloom 
over Charles Lamb’s life happened September 
23, 1796, when, in a moment of uncontrollable 
insanity, Mary stabbed her mother to the heart 
with a knife that was lying on the table, which 
was set for dinner. Her insanity was so evi- 
dent that the coroner’s verdict acquitted her, 
and she was sent to Haxton Lunatic Asylum, 
where she remained till her disorder abated. 
It was now that Lamb showed his nobility of 
soul; for surely no angel in heaven could have 
shown more of the celestial nature than did 
he, when he gave up an attachment for a young 
lady, Alice Waldron, and devoted himself for 
the rest of his life to the charge of his afflicted 
sister. She survived him nearly twenty years, 
her faculties becoming more and more clouded. 
Her fits of insanity were periodical, being twice 
a year, coming on at the beginning of summer 
and the beginning of winter. She knew well 
the signs of their approach, and so did Charles. 
He then told her to put on her bonnet and 
shawl; and, with a woe-begone look, this sin- 
gular pair went to Haxton Lunatic Asylum, 
where she remained till the spell of gloom and 
horror had passed away. Lamb then went for 
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her, and tqok her home. These ordeals of 
sorrow lasted about three weeks. In his twen- 
tieth year Charles himself had been confinéd 
in the same mad-hous.; but he never hada 
recurrence of this mental disturbance. 

It is a singular coincidence that, in 1849, just 
fifty-three years afterwards, there were confined, 
as lunatics, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Lovell, sons 
of Lamb’s intimate friends of his youth; and 
a third, who had also known Lamb intimately 
in his later years. So strangely do madness 
and poetry mingle. 


“* Great genius to madness is allied, 
And their partitions do the bounds divide.” 


So sang Christopher Smart, himself a crazy 
poet. 


or 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


WE hope, my dear friends, our last letter 
may induce some of you to cultivate 
our cheerful friend, the pansy. You could 
cheer up many a sick-roum with its bright 
face and sweet breath. 

Would you not like to raise plants yourselves 
for the house, and to place in your garden next 
spring such as you buy at the greenhouse? 
For are not the things we raise with our own 
hands more precious than money can buy? 
Scarcely a boy or girl but has some friend who 
will give them slips from their flowers. 

We advise you to cultivate all varieties of 
fuchsias, lantanas, and the horse-shoe gera- 
nium. These plants, once well rooted in their 
pots, will live in a dry, light cellar all winter, 
only requiring to be watered once or twice dur- 
ing the week. 

In order to raise slips, those who have not a 
small hotbed must prepare pots or boxes, with © 
one third rich soil and two thirds sand. Your 
slip should be cut off by a joint, and when 
you plant it, pack the sand lightly around it, 
and keep it moist and in the shade several 
days. When it begins to grow, and is well 
rooted, change it to another pot, with rich 
loam. Plants thus started in the fall, if not 
frost-bitten in winter, or over-watered, will 
rejoice your hearts; and you will have more 
money to spend in purchasing other flowers. 

Nearly all kiads of greenhouse plants can be 
raised by slips. 

There are innumerable new and beautiful 
varieties of the horse-shoe geranium. Beds 
of them scattered over a lawn are very beauti- 
ful. If you do not care to pot all of your gera- 
niums, they will live through the winter, if you 
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hang them in your cellar by their roots, stems 
hanging downwards. ‘They mist be well 
pruned before hanging them. In the spring, 
either start them in your hotbeds early, or 
later in the open air. 

Fuchsias are especial favorites of ours, as 
they bloom all through the summer; and the 
fuchsia called Speciosa will bloom the whole 
year. They require rich soil and shade. A 
full sun in summer destroys their beauty. 

We have grown up with the fuchsia. But tru- 
ly it is amazing how many varieties have been 
raised, all originally coming from the small 
eardrop, as it was then called, brought from 
Africa, by a sea captain, to his wife in England. 
We still retain a plant of the parent flower, and 
will gladly give any of our young friends slips. 


——_—___.—___——_ 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE UMBRELLA. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


MBRELLAS are an older invention than 

some writers would have us suppose. 
‘Even the usually entertained notion that Jonas 
Hanway introduced the umbrella into England 
in the year 1752, is proved to be false by evi- 
dence that can be cited. Ben Jonson refers to 
it by name in a comedy produced in 1616; 
and so do Beaumont and Fletcher in “ Rule 
a Wife and Have a Wife.” Swift, in the Tat- 
ler of October 17, 1710, says, in ‘“‘ The City 
Shower,” — 


“The tucked-up seamstress walks with hasty 
strides, 

While streams run down her oiled umbrella’s 
sides.” 


The following couplet also occurs in a poem 
written by Gay, in 1712: — 


‘* Housewives underneath th’ umbrella’s oily 
shed 
Safe through the wet in clinking pattens 
tread.” 


It is probable that Hanway was the first man 
seen carrying an umbrella in London. 

At Persepolis, in Persia, are some sculptures 
supposed to be as old as the time of Alexander 
the Great, and on one of these is represented a 
chief or king, over whose head some servants 
are holding an umbrella. At Takht-i-Bostan 
are other sculptures, one of which is a king 
witnessing a boar hunt, attended by an um- 
brella-bearer. Recent discoveries at Nineveh 
show that the umbrella was in use there, it being 
common to the sculpturings, but always repre- 
sented open. The same is to be seen upon the 
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celebrated Hamilton vases preserved in the 
British Museum. In many Chinese drawings 
ladies are attended by servants holding um- 
brellas over their heads. 

Loubére, who went to Siam as envoy from 
the king of France, describes the use of um- 
brellas as being governed by curious regula- 
tions. Those umbrellas resembling ours are 
.used principally by the officers of state; while 
those several tiers in height, as if two or more 
umbrellas were fixed on one stick, are reserved 
for the king alone. In Ava, a country adja- 
cent to Siam, the king designates himself, 
among other titles, as ‘‘ Lord of the Ebbing 
and Flowing Tide, King of the White Ele- 
phant, and Lord of the Twenty-four Um- 
brellas.” This last title, although ridiculous 
to us, is supposed to relate to twenty-four 
states or provinces combined under the rule 
of the king, the umbrella being especially a 
royal emblem in Ava. The umbrella is also 
the distinguishing sign of sovereignty in Mo- 
rocco. 

The French name Jarafluie, and the Ger- 
man name regenschirm, express the rain- 
shielding use of the invention; but we have 
no name in English equally as consistent, for 
‘‘umbrella” means simply ‘a little shade.” 


THE ANT AND THE ELEPHANT. 


BY F. W. S. 


N ant going on a journey, seeing an ele- 

phant advancing by the same road, sa- 
luted him in a cheery way, and said that he 
would be glad to go with him. 

‘‘With pleasure,” replied the elephant. “I 
am always delighted to have the company of 
little people.” 

“But have a care, mighty sir,” said the ant, 
“that you do not tread on me.” 

“Certainly,” said he; ‘though I think it 
would matter not, and you would be safe be- 
tween the crevices. It would be impossible for 
one of my magnitude to crush you; but if I 
thought that it would hurt you in the least, I 
would not tread on you.” 

“That is very kind, noble sir. I expected 
to learn great things from you, and you have 
already instructed me.” 

“*O,” said he, “ my little one, I am glad of 
it; but the great learn more from the little 
than the little from the great. Come along, 
then, let us get on to Bagdad.” 

So he put his right foot forward, took a 
step, and waited all the morning for the ant to 
catch up.” 
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The latter said, ‘‘ Pass along, sir; I will not 
detain you.” 

“No,” said he; ‘*I am not ina hurry.” And 
he took another step. 

At last the ant insisted on his going on, and 
said that he would follow as well as he could 
in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor, 
and in due time get to Bagdad. 

“There is no doubt of it,” replied the ele- 
phant; “patience and perseverance will ac- 
complish more than speed. With plenty of 
time and plenty of ants, it would be possible 
to build the grandest of pyramids.” 

“T thank you most sincerely, puissant sir,” 
said the ant, “ for the two steps you have gone 
with me. It is true that they greatly outstride 
me; but, so far from taking away my wind, 
they will encourage me on all the rest of my 
journey. The vastness of your steps is only 
excelled by the nobility of your nature.” 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








THE MAN WITH THE DEMIJOHN. 
A TEMPERANCE SKETCH. 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — ZEKIEL SHORT, Corresfond- 
ing Secretary of ‘‘ The Rocky Valley Tee- 
totalers.” Put Carson, NED HuNTER, Anti- 
Teetotalers. CuHicK, an infantile Darky. 


Costumges. — ZEKE: Long white overcoat, 
checked pants, light wig, white hat. Pit 
and Nep: seedy clothes, red noses, and 
slouched hats. CHIcK: woolly wig, black- 
ened face, overalls and checked shirt. 


Scene. — Back Street in Boston. (Should it 
not be convenient to have Scenery, a very 
good substitute can be obtained by spread- 
ing upon the wall at the back of the Stage 
a variety of Posters, Show-bills, Advertise- 
ments, &c.) 


[Enter Putt, L.] 


Phil. Well, if this isn’t particularly pleasant! 
I’ve been roaming round town ever since the 
break of day, longing and waiting for my 
bitters. Dead broke, bank closed, and credit 
exhausted. Nobody asks me to take a drop. 
The landlord won’t treat, and I can’t find a 
copper in the gutter. I have begged of every- 
body I met, but it’s no use. One man said 
he would give me a loaf of bread. Bread! 
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Do I look like a man that wants bread? No, 
I want something to drink; when I can’t get 
that, I’ll begin to think about bread. Another 
man said he would give me a breakfast if I 
would work for him an hour. Work! I never 
did work, and I don’t think I shall begin now. 
I’m one of the aristocracy; they don’t work. 
Society takes care of them when they’re un- 
fortunate; so let society take care of me. I 
wish I could find a dollar—ora half dollar, 
or a quarter, or a ten-cent bit, or — 


[Enter NED, R.] 


Halloo, Ned! Is that you? 

Ned. Yes, all there is left of me. 
you doing down there? 

Phil. Looking for my diamond pin. But 
what’s the matter with you? You look as 
though, like me, you hadn’t had your bitters 
this morning. 

Ned. No, I haven’t had my bitters; and 
that’s what’s the matter. This is an ungrate- 
ful country. Why don’t it take care of its 
“bone and sinew” better? There’s those 
chaps at the State House; mighty civil to you 
just before election. Plenty of liquor then — 
enough to float us all. 

Phil. That’s why we are called the floating 
population — hey, Ned? 

Ned. But no sooner is election over than, 
they shut themselves up; won’t treat, them- 
selves, and go to making laws against selling 
liquor, which prevents their constituents from 
obtaining the necessities of life. There’s grat- 
itude for you. 

Phil. Put not your trust in princes, Ned. 

Ned. Trust! I wish I could find somebody 
to trust me. I wasted my valuable time last 
night in Steve Foster’s bar-room, laying round 
to get asked to drink; and I was asked; and 
Steve Foster made money by my being there;. 
and now this morning, when I ask him fora 
drop of gin, he says, ‘‘ Where’s your money?” 
***Ain’t got any,” was my reply; and then, be- 
fore I had time to explain things, he gives me 
a lift, and sends me into the gutter. I say this 
is an ungrateful country, where a hard-work- 
ing man like me is used in this way. 

Phil. Hard-working man you are! 
do you work at? 

Ned. Yes, hard-working indeed: don’t I in- 
spect liquors that go into Steve Foster’s cellar, 
to see that they are genuine? 

Phil. How, pray? 

Ned. By smelling round his cellar windows. 
Do you think I don’t zose good liquor? 

Phil. Well, I guess we don’t either of us 
“nose” much liquor this morning. 


What are 


What 
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Ned. Look here, Phil: when I was in Steve 
Foster’s, just now, a greenhorn was buying 
some liquor. I don’t know what it was, but it 
was put up in a demijohn. There he is now 
(pointing, L.), coming this way. If we can 
only manage to get possession of that demi- 
john, we’re safe for one drink, at least. 

Phil. Good! Let’s try it on — pass our- 
selves off for state constables. Give him a 
scare. 

Ned. All right; stand back — here he is. 
(They retire back.) 


[Enter ZEKE, L., with demijohn.] 


Zeke. I declare, I feel about as mean as old 
Deacon Smithers did when he split his bran 
new brass-button Sunday go-to-meeting-coat 
clean up the back while he was on his knees 
to aunt Nabby’s darter Susan, popping the 
question, and she wouldn’t have him neither. 
Here am I, Zekiel Short, corresponding secre- 
tary to ‘‘ The Rocky Valley Teetotalers,” sneak- 
ing through the streets of Boston with a demi- 
john in my hand. I daren’t look a decent man 
in the face; and as for the gals, Christopher! 
the sight of one on ’em makes me blush way 
up to the roots of my hair. Catch me in 
such a scrape again. Got all my groceries 
and fixin’s up to the cars fust rate, ready for 
a start, when I happened to think that our 
apothecary wanted me to bring up something 
for him to make matrimonial winé of — no, 
that ain’t it; antimonial wine — something for 
sick folks; and he wanted to get the poorest 
and cheapest stuff that I could scare up; and 
I rather think I have something that will suit 
him. I can smell turpentine way through 
that demijohn, and I shouldn’t wonder if it 
eat its way out afore I get home. I shouldn’t 
like to have any of our folks see me in this 
pickle : they’d have me up for backsliding, sure 
as preaching. (PHIL and NED have been prowl- 
ing round ZEKE during this speech, eying him 
and the demijohn.) Now, what’s them are 
chaps eying me for? I wonder if they’re state 
constables. How do you do, sir? 

. Phil. Shan’t I assist you with that demi- 
john, Mr. Johnson? 

Zeke. No, I thank you; and my name ain’t 
Johnson, nor Demi-Johnson, either. 

Ned. Shan’t I assist you, Mr. E—h, Mr. 
E—h? 

Zeke. Well, I guess not; and my name ain’t 
Mr. E—h. 

Phil. Do let me take it for you; you look 
fatigued. 

Zeke. Dol? Well, so do you. You took 
kinder peaked, as though you’d slept on the 
top of the meetin’-house steeple, and had to 
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shin down the lightning-rod afore breakfast, 
with nary a streak of lightning to grease your 
way. 

Ned. You'd better let my friend carry it for 
you; he’s used to carrying such things. 

Zeke. Well, I haven’t the least doubt of that. 
You both look as though you could carry a 
great quantity of this article. I'll carry it my- 
self. But I’m jest as much obliged to you; 
and to show my gratitude, won’t you take 
something? 

Ned and Phil. (Eagerly.) Yes, yes. 

Zeke. Well, s’pose you take a walk. 

Phil. Look here, Mr. What’s-your-name; 
there’s just enough of this. I'll take that 
demijohn. I’m a state constable. 

Zeke. A what? 

Wed. A state constable. So am I. Our 
orders are to arrest all suspicious persons with 
demijohns. 

Zeke. Sho! are you, though? State con- 
stables! Well, I declare! I never should have 
thought it! 

Phil. So Vil thank you for that demijohn. 

Zeke. State constables! Well, I declare! 
Want my demijohn too! Do you know where 
I come from? 

Phil. Yes, from the rural districts. 

Zeke. Rural? Where’s that? No, sir; I’m 
from Rocky Valley district; and when a con- 
stable asks us for a demijohn in that style, we 
say, ‘‘ Where’s your warrant?” 

Phil. QO, you do — do you? Well, a warrant 
isn’t necessary here; so give up your demijohn. 

Ned. Come, give it up, and save further 
trouble. 

Zeke. Look here, state constables, I’m a 
peaceable citizen. I’m also a plain-spoken 
individual. You a couple of state constables! 
Where’s your uniform? There’s nothing uni- 
form about you except your red noses, which 
are pretty well matched. Look here (¢akes of 
his coat), that demijohn is under my protec- 
tion. I’m mighty ashamed of its company; 
but I’m bound to take it home with me, if it 
don’t burn up on the way; and if you want 
it, come and take it. (Backs up stage ; squares 
off, and shows fight.) 

Phil. (Coming forward.) We shan't get it 
that way. 

Ned. No, sir; state constables won’t do. 
We can’t take it. Ah, a lucky thought! 
There’s that little darky Chick playing by the 
water; go push him in quick. 

Phil. What's the joke? 

Ned. No matter; go and do it, and then come 
back yelling for help. 

Phil. Ah, I see it! [Zxit, L. 


(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


The American Championship. 

HE first of the annual series of games for 

the base ball championship of the United 
States took place a few days since between the 
Atlantics and Mutuals of New York. The 
game was won by the former, they standing 
12 to 11. The Unions of Morrisania are the 
present champions; but it is quite probable, 
when the Atlantics play them, that they will 
be defeated, which will give the Atlantics their 
old title. 


Base Ball Items. 

The “American Chronicle,” which was for 
two years the only organ of the base ball fra- 
ternity of the United States, has suspended 
publication. 

The ‘‘ New England Base Ballist” is the title 
of a new weekly journal just started in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of the New England 
fraternity. It is ably edited by M. Mortimer 
Rogers, formerly of New York, and its hearty 
reception gives promise of unqualified success. 

The “‘last thing out” in the base ball world 
is a Base Ball Club of young ladies. They 
play the game with the same vim and enjoy- 
ment as do the young gentlemen; and those 
who. have seen them pronounce it a pretty 
sight to see them, in white dresses trimmed 
with blue, in full possession of the field, while 
the boys look on, interested spectators of the 
scene. 


ROWING. 


Eke young ladies, residing in the State of 
New York, on the Hudson River, had a 
trial of skill at rowing, a short time since. 
Both were quite expert in handling the blades; 
and as the victorious maid came in, she was 
greeted with loud applause from the assembled 
spectators. 

This healthful pastime is, we are glad to 
say, becoming more popular every year among 
the gentler sex. At all the favorite resorts 
along the coast there may be found scores of 
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young ladies who are as much at home in 
their boats as they are on the croquet grounds. 
Nothing can be more conducive to good health 
than this vigorous exercise; and although we 
do not approve of public trials of skill as given 
by the ‘fair maids of the Hudson,” still the 
pastime is of itself worthy of the interest it ex- 
cites among the ladies. 


MARTELLE. 


ib ligeen is the title of a new parlor game, in- 
vented by Mr. C. Richardson, of New 
York. It unites some of the leading points of 
billiards, parlor croquet, and ten-pins; and 
while its main features may be easily compre- 
hended by young players, it admits of those. 
nice mathematical calculations of angles, 
forces, &c., which make it interesting to older 
heads. The implements are a board about 
two inches thick and thirty or thirty-six inches 
square. This is covered with a green cloth, 
and has an edge of wood, which projects above 
its surface, thereby keeping the balls from 
being driven off the board. In the centre of 
the board is a centre-piece, surrounded by six 
elliptical-shaped reflectors, all faced with India 
rubber; and opposite to each reflector is sunk 
a small cup, near the margin of which, towards 
the reflector, is a small pin. Four counters for 
keeping the game, four balls, two mallets, and 
six pins, complete the list of implements. 

The game is one of skill, the object being to 
knock down pins, avoid the cups, or wells, as 
they are called, and count up to a fixed point 
of numbers, as in billiards. 

The game is divided into two parts, and in 
the second the principle of caroming ball on 
ball is an essential feature. 

Taken all together, it is a most charming 
game; and once played by any person, he 
straightway becomes an advocate of this at- 
tractive game. 

This season the game, with the necessary 
modifications and improvements, has been 
issued as a field game, and divides honors 
with croquet among the ladies. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRERS. 


Hautsoy. — If anything of the kind is done 
at all, it would be done at a meeting of the 
National Association. The intimation you 
give is the first we have had about it. 

M. R. T.—In a series of games the chal- 
lenging club should furnish the balls for the 





first and third games, and the challenged par- 
ty that for the second. 
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1012. Hilton Head. 1013. Albany.  1or4. 
Seek and Find. 1015. Captain. 1016. Presi- 
dent. 1017. Baltimore. 1018. Barometer. 
torg. (Bee) (eye) (tea) (Eve) r (sow) h (yew) 
m (bell) (tea) (her) (E) ’s no (pea) (L) (ace) 
(L) (eye) (key) (hoe) (me) — Be it ever so 
humble, there’s no place like home. 1020. 
N-ice. 1021. B-rest. 1022. H-arrow. 1023. 
C-Lear. 1024. Philippine. 1025. Campeachy. 
1026. Dacotah. 


REBUS. 


ENIGMA. 
1028. It is composed of 12 letters. The 8, a 
6,12 is a poet. The 4, 9, 10, 11, 7 is to injure. 
The 1, 2, 3 is a preposition. The whole is a 
very nice book. j. E. B. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
1029. 








Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
1031. My first is in debtor, but not in owe; 
My second is in gun, but not in bow; 
My third is in stile, but not in gate; 
My fourth is in fish, but not in bait; 
My fifth is in chill, but not in cold; 
My sixth is in brave, but not in bold. 
My whole is a country. Gero. H. D. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1032. Went to war is the place where Wirt 
Sikes was born. 1033. J¢inniccan is the place 


where Olive Logan was born. L. H. S. 


NUMERICAL PuZZLE. 

1034. A 104 1 50 young 50 a 500 wrote mea 
rather 501 1000 letter containing a very 6 6 500 
description of the 6 50 50 a overgrown with 4, 
where they 54, and of the fine 151 10008. He 
also told of a 6 50 e band of robbers, who 40 
in cruelty and 3 10 to 505 aa t 8 the country. 

MOonsIEUvrR. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
1035+ (| , 


Cd 


Sans-TETEs. 
1036. Behead a county in Arkansas, and 
leave a bird; again, and leave a large boat. 
1037. Behead a city in Asia, and leave a city 


KYCE OMLE 





in Asia. SANCHO PANZA. 
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HE maples and sumachs are putting on 
their gorgeous robes. Christmas is com- 
ing. How time flies! Our Boys and Girls 
should look well after their ‘Fall Garden- 
ing.” — O. B. Diah sends some conundrums. 
We select the following: ‘‘ Why is a crow a 
sensible bird? He never makes a noise with- 
out cause (caws). When is a negro a white 
man? When he is a white washing.” — Isaac 
Loring, Tempest, and others give the answer 
to W.’s anagram, in the article on Pseu- 
donymes, in No. 85, Olphar Hamst, as Ralph 
Thomas, which we suppose to be correct. 
Sancho Panza, on the contrary, when we see 
a young man flourishing a meerschaum and 
tobacco-box, we are of the opinion that he is 
nogentleman. We did not say we would give 
the real name of anybody; W. intimated that 


he would give the name of any well-known 


author. Puzzles not good enough. — Frisco, 
care D. Hicks & Co., Box 130, San Francisco, 
Cal., wishes to correspond with printers and 
bookbinders. — Tempest, all right, and good 
enough all round. — Carl Raymond, correct. 
Robin Hood, the fact is, we have too many 
better ones. — Chester, they were not pre- 
served. — Sarah, first efforts are seldom the 
best. Keep trying. 

Jim the Jumper, not quite. — Napoleon can 
do better when he has done more. — W. P. S., 
your rebus has been published. — So have 
Quicksilver’s puzzles. — Eugene, we are not 
responsible for the rascality of other people, 
when we do all we can to discountenance it. 
We could not accept it, unless it was better 
than our very first-class writers could furnish, 
as we have not room for half the articles that 
are “‘ good enough.” 

We have a photograph of Gold Pen, also 
the hand that drives it; there may be a head 
connected with it, but as it does not appear in 
the picture, we would not venture to assert as 
much. The hand and the pen shall take its 
place in our gallery. — Harry Percy, there is a 
boy’s printing-press. Send for information to 
the Lowe Printing-Press Company, Boston. — 
Hautboy, see the Latin verb delineo. Com- 
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pare with respective distances from the sun. 
— Logan, the numbers containing the story 
will cost sixty-two and a half cents; the bound 
volume, $1.25. — C. P. M., the magazines 
and newspapers contain more information on 
the subject than we have room for. — Bob 
Thornton, before the holidays. — Essex, send 
for a circular from the commanding officers. 
—Pica, the “notices” evidently were a little 
mixed up. — Krow Mow, what address? Re- 
buses have been used up. — Frank Forrester’s 
rebus has been too often used. 

C. A. P., Box 333, Wakefield, Mass., wishes 
correspondents interested in doves. — A. F. 
Schem, 291 Bloomfield Street, Hoboken, N. J., 
desires to write to somebody about stamps. — 
Virtus, if you read Latin in school, and have 
any time to spare from base ball, foot ball, 
cricket, and skating, read good English authors 
—the best history, biography, &c. Enigma 
too long. — Pica, correct. — Ned Sketchley 
sends some more of his characteristic, side- 
splitting drawings, which must be seen to be 
duly appreciated. No description of ours 
can do them justice. 

Here are also some rich specimens from 
Yorick, who is a wag of the first magnitude 
in the sketching line. The walls of the sanc- 
tum are greatly illuminated. — Thanks to 
(Eta, but we have made extensive use of 
that subject already. Our stock of cross-word 
enigmas is abundant. Try something else. — 
Ethan and Lawry must try again. All those 
names have been done to death in the head 
work department. — Goosequill’s charade is 
accepted, if strictly original. 


ACCEPTED. 

Rebuses — Ned Sketchley, Runaway, Haut- 
boy (2d), Admiral Bean; charade — Gertrude | 
E. H.; transpositions — Downsey; puzzles — 
Eureka, Walt Putnam; cross-word enigma — 
Lorain Lincoln. 


DECLINED. 

Eureka, P. H., Osceola, Eugene, Keystone, 
J. M. F., Harry Percy, Hoky Poky, Horace, 
Hobs, Paul Kendall, Spring C. Hicken, Hugh 
Howard, Karl, Uncle Ned, Unknown, J. D., 
Falstaff, Californian, Royal Tom, B. Bradford. 


WisH CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mountain Boy, Box 2286, New York, N. Y.; 
B. Oats, Box 61, West Medford, Mass.; Apollo 
(on Art), 465 North Tenth Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Walter Scott, Box 883, Jackson- 
ville, Ill.; Frank Forrester, Lynn, Mass.; 
Falstaff, 927 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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VAOATION. 


HE American people are progressive. 
Things are not as they used to be, and 
they are generally changed for the better. 
Three years ago, in the month of August, we 
walked through the Pass of Dunloe, in Ire- 
land, with two gentlemen from London — al- 
beit they were gentlemen, though not dukes, 
lords, or even knights of the shire. One was 
a bookseller, and the other a clerk. Of the 
long procession wending its way through the 
narrow pass, some may have belonged to the 
gentry, but the greater part were unmistakably 
clerks and shopkeepers. We found the same 
crowd of them in Scotland, on the Rhine, in 
Paris, in Rotterdam, and elsewhere. They 
were enjoying their summer vacation with a 
relish which their titled countrymen could not 
bring to bear upon simple sight-seeing. 
We can remember a time when a summer 
vacation was not an ordained institution; 


when a staid old merchant or bank president 
would have held up both hands with holy 
horror at the idea of a cashier, clerk, or sales- 
man ‘fooling away” two or three weeks of 
his precious time among the mountains or at 


the seashore. But now a vacation is as much 
an institution in this wide-awake nation as in 
England; and we are growing the wiser and 
the better for it. 

We spent a couple of weeks at Wolf borough, 
on Lake Winnipesaukee.. The town is beau- 
tifully located on an arm of the lake and in 
the midst of the mountains. It contains a 
large hotel, which is crowded to its utmost 
capacity during the season of pleasure travel, 
and a large proportion of the houses in the 
village and its suburbs are filled with summer 
boarders. At the ‘‘ Hotel Manning” our par- 
ty fared exceedingly well. One of us gained 
five pounds in two weeks, and, dreading obesi- 
ty, dared not stay any longer. 

Without sacrificing any of their native inde- 
pendence of character, the people are remark- 
ably attentive and obliging to visitors, and one 
cannot but feel at home with them. From 
among these hills came forth some of the 
greatest men of the nation; and looking at 
the boys we see on the farms, one cannot help 
wondering whether they will not all become 
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presidents, foreign ministers, or great states- 
men. 

The lake is twenty-five miles long, and like 
many other sheets of water; contains just 
three hundred and sixty-five islands, though 
the county map, which hangs in most of the 
public places in Wolfborough, destroys the 
pleasing illusion by giving about two hun- 
dred. But it has enough to give ample va- 
riety to the scenery, which Edward Everett 
declared was not surpassed in loveliness by 
anything he had seen in Europe. Two steam- 
ers make the circuit of the lake every day, and 
afford the tourist a splendid opportunity to 
gaze upon the mountain steeps, the lovely 
valleys, and the picturesque islands. Crowded 
as this lake region is with visitors, we could 
not help wondering that no more steamers, 
hotels, and boarding-houses are required. 

On the shore of the lake, near Wolfborough, 
the Una Boat Club, of Portland, were en- 
camped. They had with them a six-oar race- 
boat and several shells; and darting here and 
there about the bay, they were objects of won- 
dering interest to citizens and strangers. The 
club is made up of “nice young men” of 
Portland, and includes not a few of the best 
oarsmen of the country. Walter Brown is a 
graduate of this club; and one of its present 
members carries three prize medals in his 
pocket as evidences of his prowess with the 
The town was treated to a single scull 
race on the lake between Smith and Harris. 
The former, who was ‘‘ deaconed” round the 
course by Walter Brown, won the race by a 
hair’s breadth. We spent a delightful fore- 
noon at the encampment, and found Harris so 
astonishingly good-natured that we could not, 
to save our life, pity him in his defeat. 

We have enjoyed our vacation; we intended 
to do so in the beginning; for without the 
good intention, neither Wolf borough, the lake, 
nor the ‘‘ Hotel Manning” could do much for 
us. By this time, Our Boys and Girls have 
returned to their work, as we have, renewed 
and refreshed, and disposed to exclaim, with 
us, Thank God for vacation! 


THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT; 
oR, 
Tue Younc ENGINEER OF THE LAKE SHORE 
RAILROAD. 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 

Under this title will be commenced in the 
next number of Our Boys aNnp Girts the 
first of a new series of stories by the editor, 
to be called Toe LAkre SHore SERIES. 





